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Intellectual Culture amongst the Arabs in the Reign of 
Al-Mamon. 


L-MAMON became sovereign 813—833, he made Bag- 
dad the centre of every species of literature ; scientific 
pursuits, books, and learned men, were almost the only objects 
of his attention. His favourites were men of letters; his mi- 
nisters occupied themselves only in the progress of literature ; 
and it appeared as if the throne of the khalifs was elevated 
for the seat of the muses. He invited to his court afl the 
learned men whom he could discover in any part of the world, 
where he supported them by his liberalities, and distinguished 
them by honours of every kind. In the provinces of Syria, of 
Armenia, and of Egypt, which were subject to his sway, he 
collected every important book which conld be found. This 
was the most costly tribute which the sovereign exacted from 
his subjects ; and the governors of his provinces, and persons 
employed in the administration, were particalarly énjoined, be- 
fore any thing else, to collect the literary treasuces of the con- 
quered countries, in order to Jay them at the foot of the 
throne. Hundreds of camels were seen entering Bagdad laden 
with nothing but papers and books: and all those, which it 
was thought would contribate to augment the stock of kuow- 
ledge, were inmmediately translated into Arabic, in order to 
place them within the reach of all the world. Masters, cen- 
sors, translators, literary commentators, formed the court of 
Al-Mamon, which appeared more like an academy of learned 
men than the central point of a military governmeat. When 
this kbalif in the moment of victory dictated a peace to the 
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Greek emperor, Michacl the stammerer, he demanded as a tris 
bate, a collection of Greek books.-Tbe sciences were mo 
especially cherished by the khaliff; the most momentous Spe. 
culative questions were discussed without reserve, notwith. 
standing the jealous apprehensions of some fanatical Mussy). 
mans, who accused Al-Mamon of thus loosening the founds 
tions of Islamism. Several of the most illustrious teachers of 
medicine flourished during his reigu.; law was taught by the cele 
brated Kossa,and, as this wasin the eyes of Mussulmans, the mos 
venerable of all the sciences, it was that to which his subjects 
devoted themselves with the most ardent application ; whilst 
{l-Mumon discovered a strong propensity tor the matheme 
tics, which he studied with considerable success. He con 
ceived the great project of measuring. the earth 5 and he hadit 
executed by the most able mathematicians, The clemens 
of astronomy by Alfragan (Fargani), and the astronomical 
tables of Al-Merwasi, were the works of two of his courtiers, 
This same Al-Mamon, who was not less generous than ex 
lightened, exclaimed when he pardoned one of his relations, 
who had rebelled against his government, and endeavouredto 
overturn his throve, “ Al! [f it were but known what plee 
sure | have in pardoning my cnemies, all who have offended 


we would come and contess their faults.” 





Description of the Field of Battle at Ii aterloo. 


‘From anew Publication, entitled Paul’s Letters to his. Kinsfolk, 
said to be written by Mr. Walter Scott.] 


(Concluded from Page 224.) 
SPOILS AND POETRY. 


: tlie peasants in the neighbourhood of Waterloo suffered 
eveat alarm and considerable damage in the couise of this 
tremendous conflict, it must be acknowledged they have bad 
peculiar and ample means of indemnification. They had, in 
the first place, the greatest share of the spoils of the field ot 
battle, for our soldiers were too much exhausted te anticipate 
them in this particular, Many country people were at once 
enriched by the plunder of the French baggage, and nota lew 
by that of the British, which, having been ordered to retreat 
during the action, became embarrassed on the narrow cause 
way leading through the great forest of Soignies, aud was 
there fairly sacked and pillaged by the runaway Belgians aud 
the peasantry: a disgraceful scene, which nothing but the 
brilhaucy of the great victory, and the consequent enthusiasa’ 
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of joy, could have allowed to be passed over ‘without strict en- 
quiry. Many of our officers, and some but ill able tovnf~ 
ford such a loss, were in this manner deprived of all their 
clothes and baggage, ‘at the moment of their advance inio the 
territories of Frénee. 

A more innocent source of profit has opened to many of the 
poor people about Waterloo, by the sale of such trinkets and 
arins as they collect daily ‘from the field of battle; things of 
fio intrinsic valde, but upon which curiosity sets a daily ins 
creasing estimate. These ' meincrials, like the books of: the 
Sybils, rise in value as they decrease in number: Almost 
every hamlet opens a maft of them as sooft as English vi- 
sitors appear, Mea, women, and children, rushed out upon 
us, holding up swords, ‘pistols, carabines, and holsters, all of 
which were sold when £ was there a priv jusie, at least to those 
who knew how to drive a’bargain. L saw a tolerably good ca- 
rabine bought fur five francs; to be sure there went many 
words to the bargain, for the ‘old woman to whom it belonged 
had the conscience at first to ask a gold Napoleon for it, being 
about the valueit would have borne in Birmingham. Cros-:es 
of the legion of honour were in great request, aud already 
stood high in the market. [ bought one of the ordinary sort 
for forty frances. The eagles which the French soldiers wore 
in front of their caps, especially the more solid ornament of 





that description which belonged to the imperial guards, were 
sought after, but might be | 

object of ambition was to possess the armour of a cuirassicy, 
which at first might have been boughtin great quantily, ale 
most all the wearers having fallen in that bloody batile. The 
victors had indeed carried off some of these cuirassiers to 
serve as culinary utensils, and I myself have seca the Lligh. 
landers frying their rations of becf or mution upon the breast- 
plates and back-piecces of their discomfited adversaiies. But 
enough remained to make the fortunes of the people of St. 
John, Waterloo, Planchonoit, %e. When Ll was at La Belle 
Alliance I bought the cnirass of a common soldier for abont 
8IX francs; but a very handsome iulaid one, once the property 
of a French officer of distinction, which was for sale in Brus« 
sels, cost me four times the sum, As for the eas jues, or head- 
pieces, which by the way are remarkably liandsome, they are 
almost introuvable, for the peasants immmediately sold them 
to be beat out for old copper, and the purchasers, needlessly 
afraid of their being reclaimed, destroyed them as fast as pos- 


sible. 


mad for afew sous. But the great 


The eagerness with which we entered into these necocia- 
tions, and still more the zeal with which we picked uD every 
wile we could find upon the field, rather scandalised one o: 
the heroes of the day, who did me the favour to guide me over 
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the field of battle, and who considered the interest I took ig 
things which he was accustomed to gee scattered as mere trum. 
pery upon many a field of victory, with a feeling that I beliey 
made him for the moment heartily ashamed of his company, 
1 was obliged to remind him that, as he had himself gathered 
laurels on the same spot, he should have sympathy, or patience 
at least, with our more humble harvest of peach-stones, fil. 
berds, and trinkets. Fostunately the enthusiasm of a Visitor, 
who went a bow-shot beyond us, by carrying off a brick from 
the house ef La Belle Alliance, with that of a more wholesale 
amateur, who actually purchased the door of the said mansiog 
furs two gold Napoleons, a little mitigated my military friend; 
censure of our folly, by showing it was possible to exceed it 
1 own I was myself somewhat curious respecting the use which 
could be made of the door of La Belle Alliance, unless uporg 
speculation of cutting it up into trinkets, like Shakspeare’s mul 
berry-tree, 

A relique of greater moral interest was given me by a lady, 
whose father had found it upon the field of batile. Icisg 
manuscript collection of French songs, bearing stains of clay 
and blood, which probably indicate the fate of the proprietor, 
One or two of these romances | thought preity, and have since 
had an opportunity of having them translated into English, by 
meeting at Paris with one of our Scottish men of rhyme, 


ROMANCE OF DUNOIS. 


#t was Dunois, the young and brave, was bound for Palestine, 

But first he made his orisons before St. Mary’s shrine : 

* And grant, immortal Queen of Heaven,” was still the so 
dier’s prayer, 

« That I may prove the bravest knight; and love the fairest 
fair.” 


His oath of honour on the shrine he graved it with his sword, 

And follow’d to the Holy Land the banner of his Lord; 

Where, faithful to his noble vow, his warcry filled the air,— 

« Be honour’d aye the bravest knight; beloved the fairest 
fair.” ° 


They owed the conquest to his arm, and thea his liege-lord 
said, 

«© The heart that has for honour beat by bliss must be repaid= 

My daughter Isabel and thou shalt be a wedded pair ; 

For thou art bravest of the brave ; she fairest of the fair.” 


And then they bound the holy knot before St. Mary’s shrine, 
That makes a paradise on earth if hearts and hands ar 
Au 
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And every lord and lady bright that were in chapel there, 
Cried,  Hononr’d be the bravest knight; beloved the fairest 
. fair !” 


I have taken more pains respecting these poems than their 
intrinsic poetical merit can be supposed to deserve, either in 
the original or the English version; but { cannot divide them 
from the iuterest which they have acquired by the place and 
manner in which they were obtained, and therefore account 
them more precious than any of the other remains of Water- 
loo which have fallen into my possession. 

Had these reliques of minstrelsy, or any thing corresponding 
to them ia tone and spirit, been preserved as actual trophies of 
the fields of Cressy and Agincourt, how many gay visions of 
knights and squires, and troubadours, and serventes, and lais, 
and courts of love, and usages of antique chivalry, would the 
perusal have excited! Now, and brought close to our own 
times, they can only be considered as the stock in trade of the 
master of a regimental band ; or, at best, we may suppose the 
compilation to have been the pastime of some young and gay 
French officer, who, little caring about the real merits of the 
quarrel in which he was engaged, considered the war by which 
the fate of Europe was to be decided only as a natural and 
animating exchange for the pleasures of Paris. Still the gal- 
Jantry and levity of the poetry compels us to contrast its des- 
tined purpose, to cheer hours of mirth or of leisure, with the 
place in which the manuscript was found, trampled down in 
the blood of the writer, and flung away by the hands of the 
spoilers, who had stripped him on the field of battle. 





Improvements in New South Wales. 


HE colonists of this seitlement have bitherto oceupied a 

very limited part of the country, extending along the 
coast to the north and south of Port Jaekson only 80 miles ; 
and westward, to the interior, about 40 miles, as far as the foot 
of the chain called the Blue Mountains. During a period of 
nore than 25 years, the records of the colony afforded only 
two instances of any attempts to discover the country beyond 
this barrier. But in November, 1813, the governor caused a 
survey to be made; and, in consequence of the favourable re- 
port, a rcad to be constructed across the mountains, It was 
performed by the labour of convicts, of the better order, who 
volunteered their services on condition of being fed and clothed 
during the prosecution of the undertaking, and of being 
emancipated on its final completion. The difficulties of form- 
mg a regular road down precipitous descents, along rugged 
and 
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and narrow defiles, and through a thick and impervious wood, 
can only fairly be estimated by those who have been conversant 
with such toils in a new and unexplored country, where sup. 
plies are scarcely to be obtained, and where the resources; of 
mechanical skili cannot be commanded. . The work was, how. 
ever, completed, by strenuous exertions, on. the 2lst of Ja 
nuary, 131.3; and on the April following, Colonel Macquarrie, 
the governor, with a large suite, made a tour across the moup. 
tains toa plain which seemed favourable for the site of a hew 
town and settlement. The length of the mountajoous part is 
24 miles; and for 17 miles of this. space the road traverses the 
ridge of the hills. Bathurst Plains, tbe name which the gover 
nor bestowed on the country round the projected settlemeni, 
present a rich tract of champaign for eleven miles in length; 
the soil is highly fertile; and the country, even now, so litle 
encumbered with wood, as to present no obstacle to the new 
settlers, A fine river runs through it, but impracticable to nar 
vigation of any kind. 

Within a distance of ten miles from Bathurst, -the name ia 
tended for the new town, there are not less than 50,000 acres 
of Jand clear of timber; and fully one balt of this may le 
considered as excellent soil, well calculated for cultivation, It 
must be observed, however, that in proportion as the soil im- 
proves, the tomber degenerates; though there is enoughat 
present in the vicinity for the purpose of house- building and 
husbandry. The most material deficiencies, and which appear 
indeed insurmountable, are those of coal and of lime-stone. 
The country abounds in game, and the rivers in fish, and those 
too of a very large size, some of them weighing as much 4s 
i7lb. The distance from Sydney town to the projected one of 
Bathurst is 140 English miles; and that of the newly con- 
structed road 101} miles. No new grants of land westward 
of the westward areto be made, ‘till the commands of bis 
majesty’s ministers on the subject shall be known; nor any per 
son, civil or military, allowed to pass the guards stationed in the 
passes, without a regular permission. Thus at last there seems 
to be adawning of improvement in this hitherto unprofitable 
colony. 

Nature bas done much in this new world, but she has left 
very much to be accomplished by haman industry. The want 
of navigable rivers, of coal, and of limestone, are certainly es 
sential hindrances; but a waot of exertion and enterprise—a 
fatal and ruinous system of administration—and the degraded 
moral character of the European population, are impediments 
of a far more serious naiure than such as are merely physical. 
Hitherto they have been insuperable ; it remains to be proved 
whether a more enterprising government on the spot, and more 
judicious regulations issued from the executive at home, i 
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not at last produce some return for the vast sums which have 
been lavished on this ill judged and ill-administered settlement; 
a settlement which, up to the present time, has been only a 
disgraceful drain on the national resources. 





Mk. WHITBREAD'S WILL. 
Lis te following are the leading features of the will of the 


late Samuel Whitbread, many years one of the represen- 
tatives for the town of Bedford, and a truly respectable, useful, 
and independent member of parliament: To Lady Elizabeth 
Whitbread 900]. per annum (in addition to the sum of 6001, 
per annum by marriage settlement, and 1000I. per annum by 
bond), to make up the sum of 2500]. per annum for life, and 
also the use of al! the furniture, plate, china, &c. in Dover- 
street. By virtue of a power reserved to him by marriage-set- 
tlement, of bequeathing 30,000]. to children or child not suc- 
ceeding to the estates thereby settled, he gives the same equally 
tohis younger son, Samuel Charles Whitbread, and his two 
daughters, Elizabeth Whitbread, and Emma Laura Whitbread, 
with certain provisions to survivors, in case any die under 21. 
Samuel Charles has also an annuity of 500!. and a sum of 5000i. 
is directed to be invested in the names of executors, to be 
paid to him only in case of his not inheriting certain estates, 
inwhich he has a contingent interest, by the will of a Mr. 
Howard. The presentation to some benefices on the estate of 
Southill-cum-Old Warden is also secured to Samuel Charles, 
in case of his entering into holy orders ; by a codicil, there is 
also left to him a farther sum of 300 guinecs, and the selection 
of three horses, ‘T'o the daughters 300]. per annum each, oa 
attaining 19. All freehold and personal estzte (excepting the 
breweries, &c. of which theterms of partnership may be cou- 
pleted or not, at the discretion of the executors, and the estate 
at Southill, which is entailed) is to be sold, and form a general 
fuod for the payment of legacies, annuities, bonds, &c. and the 
residue is bequeathed to William Henry Whitbread, the eldest 
son, A bhouseintownis directed to be taken for Lady Elizabeth 
and her children, the rent of which is not toexceed 400). per an- 
hum; and itis recommended, that the heuse and grounds «ar 
Southill be constantly kept in proper order for their occasiaual 
residence ‘till the eldest son arrives at 21: 400). per annum is 
allowed for the education of his cldest son, till he shouid go 
abroad, and then further advances, at the discretion of the exe- 
cutors. By his first codicil on the back of his will, apparenily 
in his own hand, the testator declares, that, instead of the an- 
Dully mentioned in his will to his wife, only such a sum is to be 
§ivea her as will make up her aunully 95001, per annum; but, 
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and narrow defiles, and through a thick and impervious wood,’ 
can only fairly be estimated by those who have been conversant 
with such toils in a new and unexplored country, where sup- 
plies are scarcely to be obtained, and where the resources; of 
mechanical skill cannot be commanded. . The work was, how. 
ever, completed, by strenuous exertions, on the 21st of Ja. 
nuary, 1815; and on the April following, Colonel Macquarrie, 
the governor, with a large suite, made a tour across the moun. 
tains to a plain which seemed favourable for the site of a new 
town and settlement. The Jength of the mountajvous part is 
24 wiles; and for 17 miles of this space the road traverses the 
ridge of the hills. Bathurst Plains, tbe name which the gover. 
nor bestowed on the country round the projected settlement, 
present a rich tract of champaign for eleven miles in length ; 
the soil is highly fertile; and the country, even now, so little 
encumbered wiih wood, as to present no obstacle to the new 
settlers, A fine river runs through it, but impracticable to nay 
vigation of any kind. 

Within a distance of ten miles from Bathurst, -the name in- 
tended for the new town, there are not less than 50,000 acres 
of Jand clear of timber; and fully one balf of this may be 
considered as excellent soil, well calculated for cultivation, It 
must be observed, however, that in proportion as the soil im- 
proves, the timber degenerates; though there is enough at 
present in the vicinity for the purpose of house- building and 
husbandry. The most material deficiencies, and which appear 
indeed insurmountable, are those of coal and of lime-stone. 
The country abounds in game, and the rivers in fish, and those 
too of a very large size, some of them weighing as much as 
i7lb. ‘The distance from Sydney town to the projected one of 
Bathurst is 140 English miles; and that of the newly con- 
structed road 101} miles. No new grants of land westward 
of the westward are to be made, ‘till the commands of his 
majesty’s ministers on the subject shall be known; nor any per- 
son, civil or military, allowed to pass the guards stationed in the 
passes, without aregular permission. Thus at last there seems 
to be a dawning of improvement in this hitherto unprofitable 
colony. 

Nature has done much in this new world, but she has left 
very much to be accowplished by human industry, The want 
of navigable rivers, of coal, and of limestone, are certainly es- 
scnuial hindrances; but a want of exertion and enterprise—a 
fatal and ruinous system of administration—and the degraded 
moral character of the European population, are impediments 
of a far more serious naiure than such as are merely physical. 
Hitherto they have been insuperable ; it remains to be proved 
whether a more enterprising government on the spot, and more 
judicious regulations issued from the executive at home, may 
not 
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not at last produce some return fur the vast sums which have 
been lavished on this ill judged and ill-adininistered settlement; 
a settlement which, up to the present time, has deen only a 
disgraceful drain on the national resources. 











MR. WHITBREAD'S WILL. 
Lise following are the leading features of the will of the 


late Samuel Whitbread, many years one of the represen 
tatives for the town of Bedford, and a truly respectable, useful, 
and independent member of parliament: To Lady Elizabeth 
Whitbread 900]. per annum (in addition to the sum of 6001, 
per annum by marriage settlement, and 1000I. per annum by 
bond), to make up the sum of 2500]. per annum for life, and 
also the use of al! the furniture, plate, china, Xc. in Dover- 
street. J3y virtue of a power reserved to him by marriage-set- 
tlement, of bequeathing 30,0001. to children or child not suc- 
ceeding to the estates thereby settled, he gives the same equally 
tohis younger son, Samuel Charles Whitbread, and his two 
daughters, Elizabeth Whitbread, and Emma Laura Whitbread, 
with certain provisions to survivors, in case any die under 21. 
Samuel Charles has a!so an annuity of SO00!. and a sum of 5000). 
is directed to be invested in the names of executors, to be 
paid to him only in case of his not inheriting certain estates, 
inwhich be has a contingent interest, by the will of a Mr. 
Howard. The presentation to some benefices on the cstate of 
Southill-com-Old Warden is also secured to Samuel Charles, 
in case of his entering into holy orders ; by a codicil, there is 
also left to him a farther sum of 300 guinexs, and the selection 
of three herses. ‘Io the daughters 3001. per annum each, oa 
attaining 19. Ail freehold and personal estate (excepting the 
breweries, &c. of which theterms of pattnership may be coui- 
pleted or not, at the discretion of the executors, and the estate 
at Southill, which is entailed) is to be sold, and form a general 
luod for the payment of legacies, annuities, bounds, &c. and the 
residue is bequeathed to William Henry Whitbread, the eldest 
son, A house iniownis directed to be taken for Lady Elizabeth 
and ber children, the rent of which is not toexceed 400I. per an- 
hum ; and itis recommended, that the heuse end grounds «a 
Sonthill be constantly kept in proper order for their occasianal 
residence “till the eldest son urrivesat 21: 4001. per annum is 
illowed for the education of his eldest son, till he shouid go 
abroad, and then further advances, at the discretion of the exe- 
cutors. By his first codicil ou the back of his will, apparently 
1 his own hand, the testator declares, that, instead of the au- 
Duty mentioned in his will to his wife, only such a sum is to be 
Sven her as will make up her aunvjty 25001, per annum; but, 
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by asubsequent codicil, lie bequeaths her, in addition to his 
former bequests, 1000I. per annum. Thé bequeésfs to clerks, 
servants, domestics, &c. are numerous. Mr. Abraham Har- 
nian, 10001; Mr. Clarkson, the yoanger, 500! ; several stewards 
aud bailiffs, 200]. each; and anneities of 751 whieh are cons 
tinued tothe wives of some, and the daughters of others, in 
case of surviving them. ‘Fhe tenement and garden of John 
Thompson is directed to be kept in repair for him during bis 
life, and a provision is made for his maintenance, and food for 
the horse he has been accustomed to ride, and if the horse 
survives his master he is to be shot ; also of two sefvants to 
wait upon him, and, after his death, they have each an annuity 
of 25]. One codicil (the 10th) runs nearly in these words :— 
Fearing I have omitted, in my will and former codicils, to 
mention her name, | hereby bequeath to my cook, » a le- 
gacy of GOL. and an annuity of 50]. per anhum for life; if I 
have left her more than this, I desire the greater sum may 
stand ; if less, [ desire that it may be cancelled, and this legacy 
paid her. Rings are desired to be given *to all friends whom 
Lady Elizabeth may name, but particularly to clerks. 








Account of the Escape of James the Second (whilst Duke 
of York) from Whitehall, 


{From the Original Stuart Manuscripts in Carlton House, recently 
published by the Rev, J.S. Clarke, Librarian to the Prince Regent.] 


] UT’, notwithstanding all the diligence which was used by 

Bamfeild, it was the 20:h of April, 1647, before all things 
were in readiness for the duke’s escape. During the whole 
management of this affaire there was no one particular of it 
committed to paper; neither was it necessary; Mr. George 
Howard every day carrying verball messages betwixt the duke 
end Bamfeitd, which was all the part he had in the employ- 
ment. 

All things being in this readiness, on the night of the fore- 
mentioned day, the duke went tosupper athis usual! hour (which 
was about seven), in the company of his brother and sister: 
when supper was ended, they went to play at hide and seek, 
with the rest of the young people in the house. At this 
childish sport the duke had accustomed himself to play for a 
fortnight together every night, and had used to hide himself in 
place $ 50 ditheult to find, that inoast commonly they were half 
an hour in searching for him; at the end of which time he 
usually came out to them of his accord. This blind he layed 
forhis design, that they might be accustomed to miss him, be 
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fore he really intended his escape ; by which meaus, when he 
came to practise it in earnest, he was secure of gaining that 
half houre, before they could reasonably suspect he was gone. 

His invention had all the effect he could desire: for that 
night, as soon as they began their play, he pretended, according 
to his custom, to hide himself, but instead of so doing, he weut 
first into his sister's chamber, and there locked up a little dog 
which used to follow him, that he might not be discovered by 
bim ; then, slipping down by a paire of back stairs which led 
idte the inmost garden, having found means before hand to fur- 
nish himself with a key of a back door from the said garden 
into the park, he there foand Bamfeild, who was ready to re- 
ceive hiw, and waited there with a footman, who brought a 
cloke, which he threw over him, and put on a pesriwig. From 
thence they went through the Spring-garden, where one Mr. 
Tripp was ready witb a hackney-coach, which carried them as 
far as Salisbury-house. There the duke went out of the coach 
with Bamfeild, as if he had intended some visite in that house ; 
and Tripp went forward with the coach, having received di- 
rections to drive into the city, and keep the coach as long as he 
could conveniently at that eud of the town. But when they 
were gone, the duke and Bamfield went down Ivy-lane, where 
they took boat, and landed again on the same side of the river, 
close by the bridge. [rom thence they went into the house of 
one Loe, a surgeon, where they found Mrs. Murtay, who had 
women’s cloths io a readiness to disguise the duke. Being im- 
mediately dress'd in them, he departed thence, attended by 
Bamfeild and his footman, to Lyon-key, where there waited a 
barge of four oars, into which they enter’d, and so went dowa 
the river, the tyde serving for the passage. 

They were no sooner in the barge, but the master began to 
suspect somewhat; for when Bamfeild bespoke his attendance 
there with his barge, he had ouly told him he was to bring a 
friend, but now finding a young woman was brought without 
aher company, it made him jealous there was something more 
ig the business than he had first imagin’d : the consideration of 
which did so much affright him, that his whole discourse in 
going down was imployed in telling them it was impossible to 
pass by the block-house at Gravesend, without discovery, and 
thatthey had no other way to get on board the ship which 
waited for them in the Lupe, then to and at Gravesend, and 
from thence procure a paire of odres to carry them ou sbip- 
board. And when Bamteild debated the matier with bim, 
shewing the difliculty and hazard of procaiing a boat which 
shou'd convey them to their ship, he rais’d new objections of 
his own danger from the shining of the moon, and other incon. 
veniences; but, while they two were thus reasoning the matter, 
the master of the barge became fully satisfied concerning 
Vou. 36. 2P those 
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those suspicions which he had, that this woman was some dis. 
guised person of considerable quality ; for, peeping througha 
cranny of the door into the barge-room, where there was acan- 
dle burning before the dake, he perceiv’d his royal bighness 
laying his leg upon the table, and plucking up his stocking in 
so unwomanish a manner, that he concluded his former sur- 
mises of him were undoubted trutlrs, as he afterwards acknows 
ledg’d to them. ‘ 

This vision so absolately confounded him, that he hardly 
knew what he did or said; which they perceiving, thought it 
best for them to confess the truth, and trust him with their 
lives, being well assured before hand of his honesty. There- 
npou the duke told him who he was, and with all assured him 
he would net be unmindfal of this action, but take care of his 
fortune, and provide fur him; and that, if he thought it ha- 
zardous to return to London, he would carry him over with 
him into Holland. 

This engagement confirmed his mind, and then he assur’d 
them that he would venture to pass by the block-houses at 
Gravesend, without setting them ashore, which he accordingly 
perform’d ; for, when they approached the town, he put out 
the light, and suffer’d the barge to drive down with the tyde ; 
by which meaos they past undiscover’d by the block-houses, 
and arrived at the ship, which was a Dutch pinck of seventy 
tuns, that lay ready for them at the upper end of the Hope, 
and hud already been discharged at Gravesend: Sir Nich. 
Armorer, Collone]] Mayard, and Richard Johnson, with each 
of them a servant attending ou him, were already before them 
on shipboard, in expectation of the duke’s coming; which 
Bamicild had intrusted to their knowledge, that by their as- 
sistance they might be masters of the vessell, in cause there 
should be voceasion for it. ' 

At break of day, they get their anchors aboord, and, setting 
sayle with a faire wind, the next morning early came to an an- 
chor before Flushing ; there they stayd, expecting the benefit 
of atyde tocarry them upto Middleburg. The master of the 
ship, with two of his five hands, went ashore to Mushing in his 
boat, intending to be back again by that ume the water was 
hich enough to carry him to Middlebarg. But before he re- 
turn’d, Owen, the master of the barge, who was come along 
with che duke, came down, with great «amazement, into the lit- 
tle cabban, where his royal iighoess was with the rest of the 
company, aud told them that there wis a parliament frigate just 
coming in, which. he was confident came in pursuit of them; 
that she wou'd be up with them immediately, and therefore 
they ought to get their anchor on board as speedily as they 
vere able, and witheut loseing time set sayl for Middleburg, 
One of the company then asking him, whither he were assured 
it 
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it was a frigate, he, who was a seaman, so positively affirin’d it, 
that, none amongst them having at that time any knowledge of 
sea affaires, they were easily perswaded to beleeve him ; where- 
upon they gave orders to the two seamen, who were remaining 
still on boord, to get up their anchor and set sayle, which they 
zefusing to perform ‘till such time as the master shou’d return, 
they forced them to comply with their orders, by the help of 
the two servants ; and John Owen charg’d himself with car- 
rying the ship to Middleburg in safety, notwithstanding he’ was 
told by the seamen that there was hardly suflicient water, and 
thathe ran the hazard of loosing the vessel, But the fear he 
had of the English ship, which he took for a man of war that 
follow’d them, prevail’d above the otherof running on ground; 
though*afierwards it prov’d only to be a merchant-man. ‘Ac- 
cording: as he had been foretold, the ship struck twice upon the 
barr; yet at length they got over safely, and without any da- 
mage to the ‘vessel, it being flood ; and they were no sooner 
over the skole places, then Owen himself acknowledg’d ‘his 
mistake. And the master coming on board atthe same titne, 
they arriv'd at Middleburgh before the tvde was wholly spent. 

The duke went on shore in his woman’s habit, and continued 
there that night; the next day he took boat for Dort; where 
being arriv’d, he sent away Bamfeild to the Tague to‘give no- 
tice to his sister and the Prince of Orange of his being there, 
and to provide him with some cloths, not having bronght over 
any withdiim, besides the disguise which he then wore. <Im- 
mediately they sent their yatchs to bring‘ him to Maesland 
Slvice, whither his sister came to. meet him; the Prince of 
Orange having before mett him, as he pass’d by the Brill, and 
so soon as he was landed they carry’d ‘him to their house of 
Honslardyke. 


_. 


_—— —_— wn ~< See see oe — 


Remarkable Tastance of the upright Conduct of an Eas- 
tern Monarch. 


hog Addeen ascended the throne of Bengal in the 
year 1367. He was the only son of the second wife of 
Sekunder Shah, who by his first wife had seventeen children. 
Ghyas Addeen was attempted to be sacrificed by the pertidi- 
ous contrivance of his half-mother, who envied his superior 
acconiplishments ; bat her machinations redounded only to 
herown rain and disgrace. ‘The first act: of his government 
was one of the usual precantions of eastern policy. He de- 
prived his half-bruthers of the power of disturbing his reign 
by putting out their eyes. Notwithstanding this act of ernelty, 
which is reckoned only amongst the expedicats of self-pre- 
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servation by the maxims of eastern despotism, Ghyas Addeen 
is celebrated as a pattern of justice and moderation. Of 
those qualities the following anecdote is cited as a proof. 

One day, while the king was amusing bimself ia the practice 
of archery, one of his arrows by chance wounded a boy, the 
son of a widow. The wowan immediately repaired to the eazy, 
Sursje-Addeen, and demanded justice. The judge was cons 
founded, and said to himself “ [fT sugmmon the kieg to my 
court, I shall rug the risk of being disobeyed ; and if I pass 
over bis transgression, | shall be one day summoned before 
the court of God, to auswer for my neglect of duty.” After 
much reflection, he ordered one of the officers to go and 
summon the king, to answer the complaint of the woman. 
The officer, dreading to euter abruptly the palace with such an 
order, considered om some means to get introduced inte the 
presence of the king. At length he ascended the minaret of 
the mosque adjoining the palace, and al an improper hour 
called the people to prayers. The king hearing bis voice, 
oidered some of his guards to bring before him the man who 
thus made a mockery of religion. 

When the officer was introduced into the royal presence, 
he briefly related the circumstances, and concluded by sum- 
moning his majesty to the cazy’s tribunal. The king instantly 
rose, und, concealing a short sword under his garment, went 
before the cazy: who, far from paying himany mark of res- 
pect, said to bim with atone of authority, “ you bave wounded 
the son of this poor widow ; you must therefore immediately 
muke her an adequate compensation, or suffer the sentence of 
the law.” The king made a bow, and, turning tothe woman, 
gave her such a sum of money, as satisfied her; after which 
he said, “ Worthy jadge, the complainant has forgiven me.” 
The cazy asked the woman if such was the fact, and if she was 
salished ; to which the woman assented, and was dismissed. 
‘The cazy then came down from his tribunal, and made his 
obeisance to the king ; who drawing the sword fiom beneath his 
garment, said, “ Cazy,in obedience to your commands, as the 
expounder of the sacred Jaw, I came instantly to your tribunal; 
but if I bad foand that you deviated in the smallest degree 
from its ordinances, | swear that with this sword | would have 
taken off your head! [| return thanks to God that matters 
have thus happily terminated, and that [ have in my dominions 
a judge who acknowledges no authority superior to the law.”— 
The judge, taking up the scourge, said, “ I also swear, by the 
Almighty God, that if you had not complied with the injuve- 
tions of the law, this scourge should have made your back black 
and blue! It has been a day of trial for us both.” The, 

king was much pleased, and haadsomely rewarded the upright 


J udge. 
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GRECIAN SCULPTURES. 
[From the British Ladies Magazine.] 


Tis noinauspicious omen of our hope’s reality, that we are 
| enabled to aanaunce the fallowing act of praise-worthy pa- 
tronage by the government. ; 

The interestiag Grecian sculptures discovered in the Temple 
of Apolo, in Pbygelia, by Mr. Cockerell and other artists, and 
which have been bought by the British government, are at 
length arrived in London, and deposited in the Museuw, where 
they are now arranging from the drawings of Mr. Cackerell, 
taken on.the spot. They contain an hundred figures in alio- 
ielievo, abave two feet high, forming two complete subjects of 
combais,viz.-—between the Centaurs and Lapithw,and between 
the Amazons aad Heleneans. ‘They are believed to be. the 
aly examples extant of entire subjects of the admirable school 
of Phydias, and exhibit the sublimity of poetic imagination, 
vniied with all the boldness and power of execution, resulting 
from extensive practice im tie greatest scheol of antiquity. 
Theenergy and force displayed in the action of the figures are 
yonderlul.; and the variety and.wuity in the composition shew 
how far the arts must have been carried in the refined age of 
Pericies, and will be.a most valuable addition to the studies of 
British artists. We trast the public will brave an early oppor- 
unityof viewing those extraordinary efforts of art, and of 
sudying from the origivals; and we rejoiceto hear that go- 
vernment are to furoish, to each. of the discoverers of whom 
they were purchased, complete casts in. plaster of the entire 
subjects ; this will increase the means of improvement in that 
very difficult and laborious branch otf the fine arts. 

The discoveries made in the preceding yearby Baron Hailer 
axl Mr. Cockerell, and other artists, in. the Temple of Jupiter 
Pantullenius, in the island of /Egina, though of an earlier age, 
vere not less fortunate or less instructive ; and, although we 
may lament that av, accidental circumstances has deprived us 
of the originals, which are now at Rome, yet complete casts 
ae to be furnished to the discoverers, and the British school 
will have the advantage of those also from the cupy belonging 
to Mr. Cockerell, who has been some time at Rome, preparing 
walerials for publishing the whole of bis discoveries in Greece 
md Sicily, where they have excited a lively interst. 


a 








Some Account of Katherine de Valois. 


[ is scarcely necessary to say that this princess was the 
youngest daughter of Charles VI. of France, and won as a 
bride, 
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bride, sword in hand, by Henry, much in the same manner as 
Napoleon obtained Maria-Louisa of Austria. The whole king- 
dom of Francé on the death of her father, was to have been 
the dower of this lady, but the premature death of Henry, the 
next year, broke vp the delusion, and left her a dowager, with 
an infant son, the uofortunate Henry VI.,a few months old, 
Young, beautiful, and rich, Katherine soon forgot her grief, 
and martied the celebrated Owen Tudor (or Theodore), an an- 
cient Briton of little fortune, but descended from the native 
sovereigns of Wales, and one of the handsomest and most ac- 
complished men of the age. This marriage, according to 
some authors, was kept a secret until the queen’s death ; but a 
writer of authorily observes, that neither the beauty of Tudor’s 
person nor his lineage, could prevent both him and the queen 
from falling under a severe prosecution when it was declared. 
The unfortunate Katherine was obliged to retire to the monas- 
tery of Bermondsey, in Southwark, where she died, as iit is 
thought, of grief, in the thirty-eighth year of her age. The 
fate of the unhappy husband was still more deplorable; the 
most authentic records stating that he was beheaded at Here- 
ford, for siding, as he naturally would do, with bis son-in-law. 
Henry VI. In is not either in royalty, or its connections, 
that we are to look for the triumph of the domestic affections, 

From the unequal marriage of Queen Katherine with Owen 
Tudor, originated several sovereigns of England ; for, of three 
sons who were the issue of it, Edmund, the eldest, who was 
created Earl of Richmond, espoused Margaret, oply daughter 
of John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, the grandson of John 
of Gaunt through his legitimated offspring by Catherine 
Swincford. Henry, Earl of Richmond, afterward Henry VIL 
was the sole fruit of this union, deriving his very slender claim 
to the throne from his mother Margaret, as a descendant of 
Jobu of Gaunt. Thasa marriage which ruined both the par- 
tjes, from its alledged illegality, furnished that royal house io 
England, which will forever stand very conspicuous in her an- 
nals—the vigorous and fiery family of Tudor. 

Having broken the heart of the unhappy Katherine, as is 
not unusual after that species of infliction, she was allowed a 
very honourable burial in the chapel of Henry [IL; but, when 
her grandson, Henry VIL. pulled down the old building to crect 
lis own, her body was taken up, and by his orders was put, 
with the original coffin, into a wooden chest, and removed to 
the place where it now stands, Katherine died in 1437. 


! 7 OT long before her royal highness left Weymouth, being 
4 ut sea in her yacht, the Leviathan, of 74 guns, sailing 
near, 
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near, brought to, fired a salute to the royal standard 
fying, and soon after, Captain Nixon, who commanded her, 
rowed on bourd the yatch, to pay his respects to the princess. 
Her royal highness received him on deck, and after the usual 
ceremonies, she said—- Captain Nixon, your’s seems a very 
fine ‘ship of war; [ should like much to go on board her.” 
The bishop of Salisbury standing by, asked whether she 
thought her lastrious father might not probably disapprove 
of her thus passing in an open boat through a rough sea? The 
immediate answer to this was—“* Queen Elizabeth took great 
delight in hernavy, and was not afraid to goon board ainan of 
war in an open boat, then why should 1? Pray Captain Nixon 
have the goodness to receive me in your barge, and let me 
be rowed on board the Leviathan, for [ am not only desirous, 
but determined to inspect her.” The necessary preparations 
were made, and her royal highness passed down into Captain 
Nixon’s barge, followed by her two ladies in attendance, and 
the bishop of Salisbury, and coming alongside the Leviathaa 
the yards were instantly manned, and a chair of state let down. 
The princess desired it to be rehoisted, saying—‘‘ I prefer 
going up inthe maaner that a sgaman does; you, Captain 
Nixon, will kindly follow me, taking care of my cloaths; and, 
when I am on deck, the chair may be Jet down for the other 
ladies, and the bishop.” No sooner said, than done; as hex 
royal highness ascended with a facility that astonished the 
whole delighted crew. ‘The royal suite being upon deck, the 
ship's officers were severally introduced. Her royal highness 
expressed great surprise at the space and strengah of the ship, 
and remarked—“ Well might such noble structures be called 
the “ Wooden Walls of Old England!”” She now told Cap- 
tain Nixon, that she should not be satisfied with an introduce 
tioa to his state cubin, as she was very anxious to see every 
part of his ship between decks, and even below. Accordingly 
heaccompanied her royal highness dowa, when she inspected 
every birth, cockpit, powder magazine, store holds, &c. and, 
ou her return upon deck, gave her thanks to Captain Nixon 
and attendant officers in the most gracious terms, assuring them 
that they had afforded an exhibition of more interest to her 
wind, than any the had hitherto beheld. The princess having 
presented «a purse to Captain Nixon, desiring him to apply it 
for the crew, as a token of her respect for them, descended 
down the-ship’s side as she rose, under a royal salute, and the 
wore gratifying cheers of the loyal and hearty crew of a Bii- 
ish man of war ! 











COLD. 
Night in which Fahrenheit’s thermometer remains, for 
some hours, below zero, is a rare occurrence in this cli- 
9 inate, 
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mate, and probably does not happen above five times in a cen. 
tury. The last instance recorded took place 19 years ago. It 
is observable, that this extremely low temperature is not at- 
tendant on long cdntinued frosts, but happens rather as an 
isolated phenomenon, and after an interval of mild weather, 
On the 9th of jast month (February), the thermometer, during 
the night, fell to five degrees below zero, of Fahrenheit’s scale, 
At8 p. m. on the preceding night it stood at 0; at 11 p.m, at 
—4; at haif-past seven on the morning of the Qth it stood at 
—3, and was then rising, having, in the interval, sunk as low as 
—5. The aspect in which the instrument was placed is north, 
and very open. 





: REFLECTION. 
' Man who is officious to serve you at first sight, should 
be regarded with caution. 





ANECDOTE of HENRY VI. 
oon following story is related in Fuller’s Church His 


toty :— 

ieey the Eighth having been hugting in Windsor Forest, 
strock down about’ dinwer time to the Abbey of Reading, 
where, disguising himself as one of the king’s guards, he was 
invited to the abbot’s table ; here, his tooth béing whetted by 
the keen air of the forest, he fed ‘so lustily on a‘sartoin of beet, 
that his vigorous appetite was noticed by the master of the ces 
remonies. “ Wellfare thy heart,” quoth the abbot, “ I would 
give a handted pounds if [ could teed so heartily on beef as 
thou dost. Alas, my weak and squeamish stomach will hardly 
digest the wing of a rabbit or chicken.” The monarch, haviog 
satisfied his palate, thanked the abbot for his good cheer, and 
departed undiscovered. Some weeks afterwards the abbot was 
arrested, conveyed to London, sent to the Tower, and allowed 
no food for several days but bread and water. This treatment, 
together with his fears- for the consequence of the king’s dis- 
pleasure, soon removed the effects of repletion, and at last, 
when a surloin was one day placed before him, he eat as freely 
asa famished plougiiman. When he had finished his meal, the 
king, who had been a hidden spectator, burst from his conceal- 
meant. “ My Lord,” said the laughing monarch, “ presently 
deposit your hundred pieces of gold, orelse no going hence all 
your days. I have been the physician to cure your squeamish 
stomach, and now, as I deserve, demand my fee for so doing. 
The abbot, knowing that argument was of no avail with the 
stern Harry, paid the money, and returned home, rejoicing that 
he had escaped so easily. RE 
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REFLECTION. 
(" all men a lounger is least to beenvied. His mind has 


lost all activiiy, #ud le is never happy but when be goes 
to bed. 











RUINS of MOSCOW, 
{From Johnston's Travels.} 


HE exchange and stere-houses were set on fire the morn- 

ing of the day on which the French army entered. It 
parily communicated with the ‘contiguous buildings, and all 
those houses and hovels constructed of wood, s00n fell a sa- 
crifice to the flames. 

During the evening a violent storm arose, which continued 
during three days, and occasioned a rapid expansion of the 
fire—still these wooden houses were the only part of the city 
that suffered, with some occasional streets, where the houses 
were closely built together—but all those paiaces and magni- 
ficent buildings, which stood in isolated situations, surrounded 
by gardens, so characteristic of Moscow, were all individually 
seton fire. It is reperted by the present inhabitants, who re- 
mained in the city during its occupation by the French, that 
every a! ternoon, at acertain hour, the flames burst out with ine 
creased vigour ; and at those times, numerous reports of pistols 
were heard, which is asserted to have been used in firing phos- 
phorous balls into the houses, and thus setting them on fire. 
Que part of the Bielgorod entirely eseaped the flames, and is 
the only spot in the city that appears in its original state-- 
otherwise every house, and every street, exhibits one continued 
mia.s All the walls rewainyand many of them without much 
injury ; but every house is roofless, and without either win- 
Cows or ddors. Many superb houses are completely demo- 
lished, par icularly the theatres. None of the houses are as 
yet completely repaired, though a considerable number of 
wooden houses are building. it is improbable that Moscow 
will ever be rebailt on a scale equal to its former magnifi- 
cence. The sister capital is too favourite a rival, and it is a 
matter of policy in the government not to increase Moscow, 


in order to draw its wealt by inhabitants to St. Peters burgh. 


a 





Question, by T. H. Mudge, of Plymouth. 


"Mnrer : 
| HERE are 66 numbers, whose sum is | 2-Sds and the 
} } : 
cube ot the lesser equa ilto 4 Yihs of their prod ict. Ree 
gured the numbers. 
OL, 30, ek — 
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Answer, by F. Tucker, of Cornworthy School, to Ff. Peivin’s Anagram, in- 
serted October 23. 


AHUM was HUMAN Iaver, 
And this will answer your’s, kind Sir. 


Similar answers have been received from J. Crofts, Yeovil; T. H. 
Madge, Plymouth ; T. Whimsey, Awliscombe; J. Patten, West Chinnock; 
and Betsy Froude, and Mary Froude, of Aveton Gifford. 











Answer, by N. Andrew, Professor of Mathematics, Penzance, to }. T.’s Rey 
bus, inserted November 6. ’ 


EVENOAKS, if I guess right, 
A town in Kent will bring to light. 


+ft Similar answers have been received from J. Tucker, of Cornworthy; 
school; J. Bond, Heathstock; J. Patten, of West Chinnock; Avontonious; 
Philomath, Weston Zoyland; T. H. Madge, of Plymouth; C. P. N. of St. 
Agnes; J- Crofts, and T. Jesty, Yeovil; Jane Woram, Saltash; and Mary 
Froude, and R, Froude, of Aveton Gifford. 





CHARADE, by F. Crofts, of Yeovil. 





OR heavenly sounds, and dulcet lays, 
My first was used in ancient days ; 
But, Sirs, take heed to what I say— 
Without my second ’twould nut play : 
My whole the ladies often wear, 
As you will find with little care. 





ee . 
ENIGMA. 


LF rom the Bath Herald, and said to be written by one of the most esteemed 
and fashionable Writers of the present Day. 


*T°W AS in Heaven pronounced, it was mutteredin Hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 

On the contines of earth "twas permitted to rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confest; 

*T will be found in the sphere, when "tis riven asunder, 

Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder ; 

? [' was allotted to man with his earliest breath, 

It assists at his birth, and attends him in death; 

Presides o’er his happiness, honour, and health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the ead of his wealth, 

In the heaps of the miser tis hoarded with care, 

But is sure to be lost in his prodigal heir; 

It begins every hope, every wish it must bound, 

It prays with the hermit, with monarchs is crown’d; 

Without it the soldier, the seaman may roam, 

But woe to the wretch who dispels it from home! 

In the whispers of conscience ‘tus sure to be found, 

Nor even in the whirlwind of passion is drown’d 5 

Twill soften the heart, but though deaf to the ear, 

’T will make it acutely and constantly hear; 

But, in short, let it rest; like a delicate flower, 

Oh! breathe on it softly, it dies in an hour. 


S. 
4 POETRY. 
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Sherborne. 
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TO S¥LVIA. 


O surly critic, stern, perverse, 
Will I consent to touch my verse, 
1 write not for the wit to pry 
With zealous hate, with jaundiced eye ; 
I write for jvy that’s all my own, 
I write to Sylvia’s heart alone. 


Then now, my Sylvia, I commend, 
(For surely I may call thee friend, ) 
W hate’er the throbbing muse has sung, 
Whate’er has warbled on my tongue: 
And Oh! low oft I’ve sung with thee, 
Tn strains of melting harmony ! 
How oft the genial current flow’d, 
While all the blended feelings glow’d; 
Lit up by Jove, the sacred flame 
Rose, as the hallow’d music came. 


Then come, my Sylvia! take the lay, 
For thou canst charm e’en fear away; 
Oh come! attendant on the lyre, 

And still my ardent soul inspire; 
Oh! guide me as I strike the string, 
And echo to the theme I sing. 











For the Wrexty ENTERTAINER. 


———— 


ELEGY TO THE MEMORY OF AN INFANT. 


H death! Oh death! how wonderful thou art! 
The young, with smiling cheek, and sparsling cye ; 
The old, yea, all shall feel thy barbed dart, 
Peihaps, when least they think that thou art nigh. 


Ah! who can then withstand thy fatal arm? 
Who can from thee, dread tyrant! dare to fly ? 

To many thou dost give the dire alarm— 
To some, alas! quite unprepar’d to die. 


Oh death! thou sovereign cure of human pride ! 
Whither? Oh whither? dost thou, tyrant, roam ? 

Perhaps this morn some prince or beggar died, 
Or some sweet infant summoned to the tomb. 


On! could adults, as they on death-beds hie, 

Like this sweet innocent submit to death ; 
Ob! could they as this beauteous infant die, 
When sweetly smiling, pass’d her latest breath. 
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Fond parents! then permit the muse to calm, 
To assuage paternal and maternal grief, 

God on your hearts will pour the healing balm, 
And to your wounded spirits bring relief. 


For who can stem th’ impetuous tide of death ? 
Grieve not; but see her gentle soul ascend— 

In pure and heavenly skies she draws her breath, 
W here dwells a Saviour, and the infant’s friend. 


The untimely stroke a sympazhetic tear, 
An aching heart, a heaving sigh may claim, 
In moderation then lament the dear, 
Departed child, and oft repeat her name. 


Tiverton School, February 24, 1816. JNO, D. COLLARD, 
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ET others ’mongst the great or gay, 
Seek pleasure’s phantom siniles, 

Or idly pass the live-long day 

Where mirth the time beguiles; 
Or vainly court expected joy, 

Where nightly orgies roar: 
But g:ve me what will never cloy 

The happy, social hour. 


Ah! sons of mirth, you seek in vain, 
(On fancied joys intent,) 

For pleasure, that willgive no pain 
When the gay moment’s spent: 

But did you Know friends, kindred, home, 
Could cheer with lasting power, 

For them you'd leave the giddy throng, 
And choose the social hour. 


What blessings from thy noments spring, 
‘The happiest life bestows! 

Where teeitng and affection bring 
The balm of human woes! 

Hail cheering home! friends, kindred dear, 
Tho’ threat’ning sorrows lowr, 

They lose their force when you appear, 
To biess the secial hour, 


Coldridge. J. CHAPPLE, 
THE MONUMENT. 
Addressed to the Portrait of CAPTAIN HARDINGE. 


| EAR youth, on whom these eyes with sorrow gaze, 
While memory with tears records thy praise ; 

Thy short, tho’ brilliant, life, thus pass’d away, 

And all thy virtues, pageants of a day ; 

Where can regrets like these obtain relief? 
Vhere shall affection pause upon its grief ? 

W here?—-but io sacred temples known to taine, 

W hen the proud monument embalms thy name, 
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